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her susceptible heart, she was sustained in meek 
resignation to the Divine will, and her course 
through life was, in no common degree, marked 
by a cheerful piety that tended to attract others 
to the source of true happiness. She was care- 
ful not to lower the sacred standard of vital re- 
ligion by too familiar discourse on subjects 
connected with it, and she maintained a degree 
of weighty reserve in reference to her own spirit- 
ual experience, but her conduct and conversation 
bore ample testimony to its reality. She kept 
a journal from early life until within a short 
time previous to her decease: the entries are 
fraught with interesting details, and evince her 
ardent desire for the promotion of righteousness, 
and for a more general attention to the light of 
Christ in the heart, and a more trustful reliance 
on the superintending power and merciful provi- 
dence of God, whose guidance should be sought 
for, even in the ordinary concerns of life. 

Many and various were the proofs of her ten- 
der care for the best interests of the youth, and 
of her earnest solicitude that they might be 
cherished, and gathered as lambs to the fold of 
Christ. On reading a narrative of children who 
diligently attended meetings for Divine worship 
when, for their faithfulness in the performance 
of this duty, their parents were imprisoned, and 
themselves threatened with severe corporeal suf- 
fering, she writes, Third month, 1859:—* The 
constancy of such is very interesting: a disposi- 
tion now prevails to make light of the great ad- 
vantages of assembling together for worship, 
and I very much fear that the professed object 
is not sufficiently dwelt upon. I should like 
that precious children should know that, how- 
ever right that they should sit becomingly in, 
meeting, it is but a small part of the duty—that 
they shuuld endeavor to turn their little hearts 
to the Spirit of Him who is in heaven, and to 
worship Him who made heaven and earth and 
all things therein. Dear children are very sus- 
ceptible and quick-sighted, and example goes 
before precept.” 

Ninth month, 1860. “ We are reading with 
deep interest the labors of S. Grellet and W. 
Allen in Russia. I wish the youth were disposed 
to peruse the works of such men, in place of 
fiction, which I fear occupies too much atten- 
tion.” Alluding to our Christian principles on 
gospel ministry, oaths, war, &c., she writes: “ I 
wish we had many devoted young men, and 
strong men, an army of valiants —they are much 
wanted amongst us—men of integrity and up- 
rightness, and of undaunted courage.” 

During the latter years of her life, the subject 
of this memorial had, at different times, serious 
attacks of illness: on partially recovering from 
one of these, she wrote, Second month, 1859:— 
‘‘T feel it an awful matter to return to the world 
after such prostration. I am not anxious—I 
have nothing but unmerited mercy to lean upon 
—no virtue of my own.” Speaking of the love 
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which flowed in her heart, she adds, “I think 


it is very sorrowful for any making our high 
profession to feel a coldness towards others ; 
surely we should try ourselves by the Scripture. 
‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ ” 

In the autumn of 1860, this beloved friend was 
again visited with severe indisposition, attended 
with much pain, which recurred at intervals dur- 
ing the remainder of her life; and from this 
time she was mostly confined to the house. As 
strength declined, she appeared to be, in a re- 
markable manner, weaned from all temporal 
cares and anxieties. In the Eleventh month she 
penned the following : “ I have been long on a 
bed of sickness, and sometimes favored to feel 
very sweetly that peace which the world cannot 
give. I have innumerable causes to be grateful, 
surrounded as I am by my most affectionate 
children—I feel that my short-comings are awful 
—nothing but mercy to look to—I trust I have 
been preserved from wilfully disregarding the 
many mercies afforded, but how much have I to 
account for; my dear children are very near my 
heart: how I Jong that they may not live to them- 
selves, but to him who has bestowed gifts’ for 
which they must account.” 

First month 2d, 1861. “My own state of 
health is very feeble. I am at times fearful that 
patience is not fully abode in. I have innumer- 
able blessings extended, and have at seasons been 
favored to feel sweet peace, and an humble 
trust that mercy will cover the judgment-seat 
when the awful summons may arrive. I do not 
feel anxious, but wish to leave all to the disposal 
of a wise Providence, who has cared for me 
through a long life and much affliction. I am 
unworthy of all his benefits.’ On the 23d of 
Fourth month, 1861, she records a comforting re- 
ligious visit from a beloved friend, and adds, “I 
am at times favored to believe that, however 
unworthy, He, whose mercies are over all his 
works, will continue to look down on such an 
unworthy creature, in great and tender mercy.” 
The welfare of our religious Society continued 
deeply to interest her, and she repeatedly alluded 
to a weighty concern that had for a considerable 
time impressed her mind, that there might be @ 
right occupation of the time passed in our meet- 
ings for worship. During the first days of the 
Yearly Meeting in Dublin in Fourth month last, 
she frequently spoke of the manner in which 
she was attracted to her friends who were con- 
vened on the occasion, and said she felt as though 
“ with them in every meeting, and partaking of 
the good that is permitted there ;” and after the 
conclusion of the sittings, she remarked, that she 
had thought when it was passed she “ might 
have been permitted to slip out of life ;” but 
though she Icnzed for release, if consistent with 
the Divine will, it was her earnest desire that 
patience might have its perfect work, addin 
that she had “‘ endeavored not to mar it,” an 
hoped she was “submissive.” She remarked that, 
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if she had anything more to say, it was “to im- 
press the necessity of faithfulness on old and 
young,” and that she left it as her “ dying legacy 
that faithfulness to the inward monitor should be 
attended to in smal/ matters as well as greater.” 
She very solemnly said it was “a great blessing 
that, from the first of her illness, she had be- 
lieved that the end would be peace :” adding, 
“Qh! it is all of merey—mercy—nothing short 
of it to a poor creature.” She had much enjoy- 
ed hearing the Scriptures read, and her remarks 
on them were very instructive ; they proved com- 
forting to her even a few hours before the final 
close. Her last days were marked by a very 
solemn and peaceful influence, her thoughts be- 
ing evidently fixed on heavenly things: her 
judgment continued clear, whilst the bodily 
powers gradually declined, until the 22d of the 
Seventh month. On the morning of that day, 
after a quiet sleep, the moment arrived when, 
with no reliance on the merit of a well-spent 
life, but with a humble faith in the mercy of 
God in Christ, our omnipotent Saviour, the spirit 
of this meek disciple—sustained by heavenly 
peace and love—was gently disrobed of mor- 
tality ; and, as we cannot doubt, was clothed up- 
on with the garment of eternal salvation.— Zing. 
Annual Monitor. 


—__—_—-~+ee———___—_ 


For Friends’ Review. 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 


NO. IV. 


Some evidences have already been given of 
Sibyl Cooper’s religious dedication and matu- 
rity. Of her individual loveliness, of the traits, 
personal and mental, which made her an object 
of unusually strong affection, although fond tra- 
dition is still eloquent, it would be impossible 


to convey an adequate idea. Attractive in fea- 
tures, in person, and in manners, these charms 
were heightened by 
** An intellectual beauty, like a light within a vase,”’ 
and hallowed by that ‘grace upon grace”’ ob- 
served upon the lowly and devout, and which 
Charles Lamb meant when he said :—I have 
seen faces upon which the dove of peace sat 
brooding.” 

David Cooper was now to endure what the 
Writer conceives to be the greatest affliction, un- 
connected with crime, that falls to the lot of 


man. The precious partner of his heart and life |, 


was taken ill on the 16th of Fourth mo., 1759. 
Every means of relief suggested by affection and 
by medical skill proved insufficient, and the 
pure spirit vacated its beautiful tabernacle on 
the Ist of Fifth month, “about thirty minutes 
after 9 o’clock in the morning.” ‘“ Three days 
more,” her husband notes, ‘ would have ended 
twelve years of married life.” 

“A short time before her departure,” (we quote 
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from the diary,) “ many of her relatives and 
friends being present, she desired to be raised, 
and asked for some cold water; then said : ‘ Lay 
me down, and let me die.’ Upon which she 
breathed the following supplication :— 

‘Qh Lord, have mercy upon my poor soul, 
and be pleased to be with me; for Thou hast 
been good to me all my life, and art so to 
all those who put their trust in Thee. Thou 
knowest, Oh Lord, how I have walked before 
Thee, and as Thou hast been with me in my six 
troubles, leave me not, nor forsake me in my 
seventh ; but still be with me, if it be Thy bles- 
sed will. And, Oh Lord, be pleased, I beseech 
Thee, to be with Thy church and people, and 
keep them near to Thyself; and remember the 
poor and tribulated ones, wherever they may be, 
the world over; and deliver Thy suffering seed, 
if it be Thy blessed will. And, dearest Father, r- 
member my little ones, my tender offspring. Be 
with them, Oh Lord, and preserve them from 
the evils which -are in the world. To Thee I 
commit my poor little babe.* I give him up 
freely. Thou canst do more for him than I can. 

‘Blessed God, I have lived in Thy fear, and 
die a lover of Thy blessed Truth and Church. 
To Thee I commit my body, soul and spirit! To 
Thee, holy Father, and to Thy dear Son, the 
Lamb, belong all glory, honor and high re- 
nown. Let it be ascribed and given, now, hence- 
forth ‘and forever.’ 

“ After this, she said :—‘ Give my love to all 
my dear relations and friends, and all those who 
love the Lord, everywhere; for I have loved the 
Lord and his Truth all my life. Give my love 
to Friends of Haddonfield meeting, for I love 
them all. Give me one drop more of cold 
water,’ and then ‘let me go, if it be Thy will, 
oh Father!’ Divers times repeating, ‘ Come 
death, come death !’ 

‘“ Being in much agony, she prayed that her 
passage might be made easy, and then said:— 
‘Why is it thus, Father? Father, why is it 
thus? Abba, Father!’ After a time of still- 
ness, she said to us, ‘Oh, give me up—give me 
up.’ Some thought she desired to be raised 
up, but she put them by with her hand, repeat- 
ing what she had said. A little after, she said: 
‘My dear, give me up.’ Then speaking with- 
out reference to those around her, she often re- 
peated, ‘Abba, Father!’ and, afterward, said 
emphatically, ‘this is the end of all fear.’ 

“The blood retired from her face, and she 
was thought expiring, but it returned, and she 
came to her natural color, as in a time of health; 
and opening her eyes, asked to be raised up. 
She seemed to admire to find herself still with 
us ; saying, ‘ Where have I been? Where have I 
been? Is it possible for me to die twice?” I said, 


* About one year old. He died in his tenth year, 
a very conscientious, virtuous. boy. 
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‘My dear, it may be the Almighty will please to 
restore thee to us again.’ She replied, ‘I have 
not desired it.’ She took a little drink, asked 
to be laid down, and then to be turned on one 
side, and she never spoke more, but died away, 
like one going into a sweet sleep, without sigh 
or groan. 

“Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but 
a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” 

“ These memorials of my dear wife, I thought, 
claimed my care to preserve. As the dying 
sayings of the righteous are ever sweet and 
living to those who are following their footsteps, 
so, in a particular manner, are these to me, who 
have been so intimate a witness of her religious 
and innocent life, her exemplary and circum- 
spect walking, whereby she attained the happy 
experience and full assurance that her Redeemer 
lives; wherein she could look beyond mortality, 
and triumphantly say, ‘Oh, Death, where is thy 
sting; Oh, Grave, where is thy victory!’ Death 
appeared to have no terror. Her innocent soul 


seemed to think the time tedious, till it could 
be released from this clog of flesh, to ascend 
into the arms of its blessed Saviour, there to 
laud and praise His holy name forever and ever. 
May it excite in us, who are left behind fora 
little space, a lively concern to be as well pre- 
pared for that trying hour, the touchstone of pre- 


ceding life, that so we may die the death of the 
righteous, and our latter end be, like hers, sweet 
and instructive to the beholders. 

*‘ And, now, my dear children, at the writing 
of this, after an absence of more than 23 years, 
when the fervor of affection must have subsided, 
and there can be nothing to bias me from an im- 
partial judgment, I may say (in order to incite 
you to conduct worthy of such a mother,) that 
I have never yet seen her equal: so many ex- 
cellent endowments and amiable qualities cen- 
tered in one person. A sweetness of disposi- 
tion, even and steady temper, courteous and en- 
gaging demeanor, firm and unshaken friendship, 
and, above all, strength and fortitude of mind 
through every scene of life, were excellencies 
that have hardly been possessed in a higher de- 
gree ; to which may be added, a quick and ready 
apprehension and sound judgment, cheerful, but 
modest, always making the best of things: so 
that a complaint of any kind, or slighting ex- 
pression concerning others seldom escaped her 
lips. And the meek, diffident and sincere Chris- 
tian (equally distant from ostentation or bigot- 
ry) shone through, and gave a lustre to her 
whole conduct. 

“Such, my dear children, was your mother. 
Such the woman who gave you birth, and whose 
tender hand supported your infant days. The 
only return you can make her is to live as she 
did, imitate her virtues, that so your end, like 
hers, may be peace.” 

At her funeral, the gospel of Him who has 


« 
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abolished death and illustrated life and immor- 
tality, was preached by William Rickett, (from 
England,) by Hannah Foster, and by those dig. 
nified and eminent ministers of Christ, Daniel 
Stanton and John Pemberton. 

D. C., now left with six children, the young- 
est less than one year, the eldest less than 
twelve years of age, was plunged into a depth 
of distress, of which, he justly remarks, “ none 
ean be sensible but those who have passed 
through the like conflict.” But the stricken 
husband was a Christian, and he knew whither 
to resort for help. He poured out his soul in 
prayer for unmurmuring resignation, blessing 
the holy name ot Him who had taken to himself 
so rich a boon, and reverently exclaiming, 
“Thou art able to cause the sea which threat- 
ens my overthrow to be my deliverer.” 

Feeble in health, depressed in spirits, the 
world faded in his view; he looked and longed 
to “flee away, and be at rest.” “ While in this 
state,’ he writes, ‘‘it seemed to be said to me, 
‘unless thou art resolved to destroy thyself, 
shake off this gloom, and see after thy business.’ ” 

Mary Matlack, daughter of Wm. Matlack, 
and an inmate of D. Cooper’s family, died Fourth 
month 17th, 1759 ; Sibyl Cooper, daughter of 
Timothy Matlack (brother to said William), on 
1st of Fifth month ; and Deborah, daughter of 
Richard Matlack (another brother), the wife of 
D. C.’s brother James, on the 12th of Sixth 
month ; “all on a third day of the week, and all 
in the course of eight weeks.” Timothy Mat- 
lack of Revolutionary memory, who died at a 
great age, and was known to many of our read- 
ers, was brother to Sibyl Cooper. 

‘« My sister Hannah kept house for me about 
two years, when my daughter Martha, (my eldest 
child), then about 14 years of age, took the care 
of my family,so that I had no occasion for other 
housekeeper. And great cause of thankfulness 
have I had on her account, to the Giver of every 
good, who thus favored me with a child capable 
of conducting my family, and taking care of five 
younger children, at an age when she might be 
supposed herself to be in the greatest need of 
@ mistress.” 

In the year 1760 the fatal prevalence of small- 
pox caused much alarm in the neighborhood, 
and on the 22d of Second month D. C.’s young- 
est daughter, Ann, (subsequently wife of Rich- 
ard Wood), showed symptoms of the complaint. 
Considerable excitement existed on the subject 
of inoculation, (vaccination not being introduced 
by Dr. Jenner till 16 years later.) David Coop- 
er’s mind was much exercised in this matter. 
No Friends had, to his knowledge, resorted to 
this means, which appeared, at the least, to in- 
volve a certain risk; and by many was regarded 
as tempting Providence. To him it rather ap- 
peared ‘a merciful discovery of Providence, 
whereby his creatures might pass through that 
dreadful distemper with less danger and suffer- 
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ing.” But it was now in his house, with little 


time to deliberate, and he had five other children 
whose safety was connected with the decision. 
Thinking it due to the relatives of their beloved 
mother to be consulted, he hastened to Philadel- 
phia for that purpose, and meeting no dis- 
couragement he brought a physician home with 
him, who inoculated two daughters, three sons, 
and an apprentice. These all had the disease 
in the most favorable manner, “whilst their 
poor sister underwent abundance, her recovery 
being for some time doubtful.” ‘I was,’ he 
writes, “ much blamed for this act; Friends, at 
this time, generally disapproving the practice, 
so that it was frequently censured from the gal- 
lery; but L felt no condemnation in myself, but 
a satisfaction that I had used the means put in 
my power to carry my children favorably through 
a disorder which hath proved fatal to such num 
bers.” 


en 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM GEORGE DILWYN, 


Burlington, 11th Month 12, 1808. 


The ways of Providence are a great deep, 
which we cannot fathom with reason’s longest 
line ; but, when the veil is at length drawn over 
this ever-changing scene, it will be nothing to 
us whether our passage through has been pleas- 
ing or painful—calm or stormy—long or short ; 
and, if the blessed port is but reached, we shall 
then at least be convinced, that most of the head 
winds and hard gales we have had to contend 
with, were ‘ blessings in disguise,’ and the means 
of preserving us, either from the enemy’s 
cruisers, hurricanes in the latitudes we were 
hastened from, or other perils of which we had 
no apprehension at the time. 


—_-—~0--____—_ 
WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 
BY W. ROWNTREE. 


(Continued from page 501.) 


War has been described by the eloquent Robert 
Hall “as reversing, with respect to its objects, all 
the rules of morality. It is nothing less than a 
temporary repeal of all the principles of virtue. 
It is a system out of which almost all the virtues 
are excluded, and in which nearly all the vices 
are incorporated.” Whilst Erasmus says, “They 
who defend war, must defend the dispositions 
that lead to war; and these dispositions are ab- 
solutely forbidden by the gospel.” 

“Tam persuaded,” says the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, “ that when Christianity shall exertits prop- 
er influence, wars will cease throughout the 
whole Christian world;” whilst the eminent 
Robert Southey says, (and here I must be ex- 
cused for referring to my own sect), “There is 
but one community of Christians in the world, 
and that unhappily one of the smallest, enlight- 
ened enough to perceive the prohibition of war 
by our Divine Master in its plain, literal, and 


undeniable sense, and conscientious enough to 
obey it, subduing the very instinct of nature to 
obedience.” In justice to the Moravians,* it 
should be said, that they, too, hold the same 
doctrine. 

Dr. Adam Clark, the very learned Wesleyan 
commentator, declares war to be ‘‘ as contrary to 
Christianity as murder;” and that “nothing can 
justify nations shedding each others blood ;” 
and John Angell James says, “A hatred 
of war is an essential feature of genuine 
Christianity; and it isa shame upon what is 
called the Christian world, that it has not long 
since borne universal and indignant testimony 
against this enormous evil.” 

Ina petition presented to Parliament in 1395, 
for a reformation of the church, it is curious to 
notice that the petitioners prayed the Parlia- 
ment to abolish war.—D’ Aubiyne, v. 5. p. 141. 

Dr. Arnold, in writing on the Church, says, 
“Did it become a Christian Church to make no 
other declaration of its sentiments concerning 
war, than by saying that Christian men might 
lawfully engage in it? Will it be asked, what 
evil has arisen from the neglect of this duty ? 
I answer that the evil is to be seen in the un- 
christian principles and practices of our rulers, 
and of all public men, considered as such from 
the Reformation down to this very hour.” 

The late most estimable Frederick Myers, in- 
cumbent of St. John’s, Keswick, in his beauti- 
ful essays on “Great Men,” remarks in the 
essay on Cromwell, whilst approving of his con- 
necting devotional exercises with his battles, 
“Truly this is not the highest way of thinking 
and feeling, for we have no types of these things 
under the new dispensation.” He then goes on 
to say, and nothing can be more expressive of 
the doubts that many good men like Myers feel, 
but which are suppressed by the influence of 
education,—“ Jf war be consistent with Chris- 
tianity,—7f to be a soldier be compatible with 
being a Christian, this guiding principle of Crom- 
well’s was the nearest approach we have seen as 
yet, to the true spirit of the Christian war- 
rior.” There is no doubt that many pious min- 
isters in the Established Church share these 
doubts with Arnold and Myers. Even Plutarch, 
a heathen writer, uses these expressions :— 
‘There is no war among men but what arises 
from some vice; either from immoderate lust, 
or from covetousness, or from ambition, or an 
immoderate love of glory.” Bonaparte, in his 
hours of bitter reflection, declared war to be “the 
business of barbarians,” and that “the worse 
the man the better the soldier ;” and Sir Harry 
Smith, at a public dinnerin London, said, “Ours, 
gentleman, is a damnable profession.” 

That the views which I have given, of the 
scope and spirit of the New Testament, were 





*The Moravians in America, do not appear at pres- 
ent to maintain the doctrines of peace.-—-[Ep. Frienbs’ 
REVIEW. ] 
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taken by the early Christians is sufficiently plain. 
“Tt is as easy,” says a learned writer of the 
seventeenth century, “ to obscure the sun at noon- 
day, as to deny that the primitive Christians 
renounced all revenge and war.” Maximilian, 
in the third century, on being brought before 
the Roman Tribunal to be enrolled as a soldier, 

declared, “I ama Christian, and cannot fight.” 

He was told there was no alternative between 
bearing arms, and being put to death ; his fideli- 
ty was not to be shaken, and he was consigned 
to the executioner. Marcellus was a centurion 
in the legion called “ Trajan,” and on becoming 
a Christian, threw down his belt at the head of 
his legion, and declared he would serve no longer. 
“Tt is not lawful,” he said, “for a Christian to 
bear arms for any earthly consideration.” He was 
in consequence put to death. In the same le- 
gion, Cassian, who was notary to the legion, 
gave up his office; he also was consigned to the 
executioner. Martin was bred to the profession 
of arms, which,on becoming a Christian, he 
abandoned, assigning as his only reason, to Julian, 
the apostate, that “he was a Christian, and 
therefore he could not fight.” That these were 
not isolated cases, but the general sentiments of 
the body, is proved by contemporary writers. 
Justin Martyr, and Tatian, speak of soldiers and 
Christians as distinct characters. Clement, of 
Alexandria, calls his Christian contemporaries 
the “ followers of peace,” and expressly says that 


the followers of peace “ used none of the imple- 
ments of war.” 


Lactantius, another early Christian, says, “It 
can never be lawful for a righteous man to go 
to war.” About the end of the second century, 
Celsus, an opponent of the Christians, charged 
them with refusing to bear arms, even in cases of 
necessity; whilst Tertullian, in speaking of a part 
of the Roman armies, at a time when Christiani- 
ty had spread over almost the whole of the known 
world, declares that “a Christian could not be 
found amongst them ;’”’ and in defence of their 
practice, Tertullian appeals to the precepts from 
the Mount, insisting that the dispositions which 
the precepts inculcate are not compatible with 
war, and that war, therefore, is irreconcilable 
with Christianity. 

These examples might be multiplied to a 
great extent, but enough has been adJuced to 
show the concurrence of sentiment and practice 
that prevailed in the early periods of the Chris- 
tian era in reference to this subject. 

It is true that the opponents of the principle 
have selected a very few ambiguous passages in 
the New Testament, and have endeavored. to 
show that they bear an opposite construction ; but 
surely, it must be looked upon as evidence of 
weakness, when a few isolated and figurative 
passages are brought forward, and placed in op- 
position to the plain and simple declarations of 
the Saviour himself,—to the ‘equally plain dee- 
Jarations of His apostles,—and to the whole 
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scope and character of the letter and spirit of 
the New Testament. 

It is scarcely a part of my plan to answer 
every objection in detail that may be alleged. 
I may, however, notice a few of the most promi- 
nent. Our Lord’s approbation of the faith of the 
Centurion who came to Jesus to ask Him to 
heal his servant, and whose profession of arms 
He did not condemn ;—His charge to His apos- 
tles in the garden of Gethsemane, that he who 
had not a sword should sell his garment and buy 
one; and the allusion by Paul in the 13th 
chapter of Romans, to the power and office of 
the magistrate, where itis said, that “ He bear- 
eth not the sword in vain.” These are some of 
the passages most frequently brought forward, 
as an implied sanction on the part of our Lord 
and his apostles of the profession of war. In 
regard to the interview with the Centurion, itis 
hardly needful to remind the reader of the New 
Testament, that the gospel message from first to 
last, is a promulgation of great principles, to be 
applied to the various exigencies of life, rather 
than a strict and definite rule of conduct, like 
the laws of the statute book, or even like the 
Koran of Mahomet ;—that there is no absolute 
condemnation of slavery, which most, if not all, 
of my hearers would think it a sin to uphold ; and 
that it was evidently no part of our Lord’s mis- 
sion, or that of His apostles, to interfere specially 
with the civil institutions of the countries where 
their message was proclaimed. They well knew 
that the gospel, when allowed to operate on the 
hearts of men, would strike at the root of every 
abuse and corruption in human society; and 
they chose rather to wait patiently, as in the 
parable of the leaven, till it bore its legitimate 
fruit, than on every occasion to run counter to 
the opinions and prejudices of men, at a time 
when almost every human institution, but espe- 
cially in heathen lands, was based on principles 
fundamentally opposed to the benign spirit of the 
gospel. The opinion that the Jews formed of 
the result of the teaching of our Saviour is plain 
from the expressions of their rulers; “If we 
let Him thus alone, all men will believe on Him, 
and the Romans shall come and take away both 
our place and nation.’”’—John xi. 48. 

The argument attempted to be deduced from 
the Centurion would, however, prove too much. 
Being a Roman, he was doubtless an idolater ; 
at the least, as a Roman officer, he would be re- 
quired to conform externally to the religious 
ceremonies of the empire. Our Lord made no 
allusion to his creed,—did He therefore sanc- 
tion his idolatry ? If, also, our opponents call 
upon us to reconcile one doubtful passage with 
the disuse of the sword, when the disciples were 
charged to sell their garments, and buy one, we 
are entitled to ask them, what we are to under- 
stand by the reply of our Lord to Peter, when, 
after Peter had said, “ Lord, here are two 
swords,” he was answered, “ It is enough.” Two 
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swords, if we are to take the passage literally, 
could not be supposed to be enough for eleven 
of his disciples, and to defend their Master 
against the company of the High Priest, who 
had come out with swords and staves to take 
Him. It is obvions that our Lord had some 
other meaning, especially if we connect it with 
the admonition to Peter when he cut off the ear 
of the servant of the High Priest: “All they 
that take the sword, shall perish with the sword.” 
—Matt. xxvi. 52. And where could be the 
necessity for swords of steel to Him who de- 
clared, “ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray 
to my Father, and he shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels ?’””— Matt. 
xxvi. 53. The same difficulty applies to the 
sword of the magistrate referred to by Paul. 
Here we may fairly ask our opponents how they 
reconcile the passage, if taken literally, and as a 
sanction of war, with those found in immediate 
context, where it is said, “ Avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath ; for it 
is written, Vengeanceis mine, I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” ‘Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, 
feed him.’”’ “Recompense to no man evil for 
evil.””—Rom. xii. 17. But even if we were to 


allow, for the sake of argument, that the pass- 
age referred to the power of the magistrate to 
take away life, this could afford no justification 
for war ; the one would be judicial, as the pun- 


ishment of the wrong doer, after deliberate in- 
quiry by his fellows,—in the other case, men’s 
lives are sacrificed by wholesale, without trial, 
without any crime on their part, but simply to 
gratify the malice and revenge of their adverga- 
ries. A shameful mockery of law and justice! 

I need hardly remind my hearers how often 
expressions of this kind are used in the New 
Testament ina two-fold sense; such as “ The 
sword of the spirit,” ‘‘ The shield of faith,” and 
that the customs of the warrior, the wrestler in 
the Olympic games, and other heathen practices 
are referred to, to illustrate any particular doc- 
trine, without implying the slightest sanction of 
the customs themselves. Our Lord told his disci- 
ples on one occasion, that he came not to send 
peace on earth, but asword, Matt. x.34, evidently 
referring, as He Himself showed, to those dis- 
sensions in families and communities, that would 
necessarily arise from the reception of his doc 
trine. 

(To be continued.) 
scmaamenestalidliaecasile 


Communicated for Friends’ Review. 


LETTER FROM JOEL BEAN TO FRIENDS IN 
INDIANA. 
South Kona, Hawaii, Ist. mo. 2d, 1862. 

Dear Friends,—My last letter to you was 
from Makawao, on the island of Maui. Our 
place there was one of increasing interest and 
satisfaction, both with the Missionary family 
and with the natives. 

The prospect of a visit to the Missions and 
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Churches, or some of them, on this large is = 
was clearly presented, and much occupied m ny 
mind, 

It was hard to part with our friends, when 
C. B. Andrews’ wite was rapidly declining, and 
it was very doubtful whether she would survive 
until our anticipated return. Butall yielded to 
what seemed a necessity. We started by moon- 
light, about 5 o’clock in the morning, on the 
17th ult., travelling by land about 15 miles to 
Kalepolepo, where we took the steamer “ Kil- 
ama,’ and were landed at Kawaehae, on this 
istand, about 9 o’clock in the evening. Through 
the kindness of the Captain we were furnished 
with a most comfortable room and bed at the 
landing ;—a place where no white woman lives. 
The next d: ay, getting horses, we went on horse- 
back to Waime, the most interior mission 
station, 10 or 12 miles inland, and at an eleva- 
tion of three or four thousand feet. Itis a plain, or 
table land, on one side of which rises the lofty 
snow-capped mountain of Mauna Kea, the highest 
in the group, some 13,000 feet high. We 
spent one week at this station, enjoying a pre- 
cious visit and many sweet opportunities. Taking 
an affectionate leave of the Mission family in 
their isolated home, we returned to the shore, as 
we went up, on horseback, in order to take the 
steamer on its next trip for Kona. At Kawaehae 
we received the utmost kindness from William 
Allen, the merchant at that place. 

One of the newest and most perfect of the 
ancient “ Heians” or Idol temples is there. It 
consists of a huge stone wall, partly enclosing 
an uncovered area, on the top and side of a 
high steep hill, and within, several terraces built 
up of stones, all of which must have been 
brought by hand. 

A little after midnight we took the steamer, 
and arrived at Kailma, in North Kona, the next 
morning. At this place live Asa Thurstun and 
wife, who were among the pioneer Missionaries 
to these Islands in 1820. But he was suffering 
from a paralytic attack, by which his mind was 
affected, so that it was unsuitable for us to make 
any stay with them. There being no other 
white families in the place, and hearing also 
that the wife of the Missionary at South Kona 
was sick, we knew not where to go. We had 
felt it clearly right to come to this part of the 
Island, but now we could sce no open way be- 
fore us. Returning to the town, to the house 
of a foreigner who has a native wife, we met 
Judge Sheldon, whose home was two and a half 
miles distant, who kindly invited us to his house. 
His wife is a half-caste, and understands English. 
The steamer would return that evening towarde 
Maui and Honolulu, and it was a serious 
question whether to allow ourselves to be left 
here for two or three weeks, when to our sight 
there seemed so little opening for us, or thus 
prematurely to return. But we boti felt that 
we could not satisfactorily turn back, and con- 


hoe 
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cluded to accept Judge Sheldon’s hospitality 
uad wait to see what might be given us to do. 
At evening, horses being provided for us, we 
rude to his house at Holualoa, which is situated 
in the midst of a village of grass houses, under 
cocoa-nut trees, on the shore. 

Here we were entertained with the most 
genuine hospitality. But to me it was a night 
of great conflict of mind, so closed seemed the 
way before us. The next day Dr. Herrick, of 
South Kona, called, and after some conversation, 
invited me to ride home with him, and desired 
that [ would hold a meeting with the foreigners 
at this place on the following Sabbath. A num- 
ber of foreigners reside in this neighborhood, 
living mostly with native or half-easte wives, or 
alone, so that there are but two or three white 
women. Being freely provided for the ride, I 
accepted the invitation. The Dr. called at the 
wy houses of his neighbors on the way, to intro- 

duce me, and in the evening went with me to 
Friend Paris’, the missionary here. A meeting 
was appointed for the foreigners at 10 o’clock 
on First-day, and way was kindly made for me 
afterward to attend the native meeting and ad- 
dress it if I desired, through Friend Paris's in- 
terpreting. 

On First-day I attended the two mectings, 
and through the merciful aid of the blessed 
Master it was a relieving day to me. Never 
have we found in any place more genuine hos- 
pitality than here. 

Sixth-day, lst mo. 3d. While I was writing 
yesterday, Friend Paris drove up with his family, 
in his carriage, to take us to his house to spend 
the rest of our time here, and we were soon re- 
moved to their delightful home. Every facility 
which I desire to attend and address his meet- 
ings, is freely offered me. His large and com- 
fortable house stands surrounded with tropical 
trees, about one mile up from theshore, at a high 
elevation. Delicious oranges are thick upon his 
trees, and on the ground under them, and be- 
sides a great variety of fruit, “‘ milk and honey” 
literally abound. 

It was at the shore directly in front of the 
mission house, and on land now owned by 
Friend Paris, that Captain Cook was killed, after 
having suffered himself to be honored by the 
natives as a god, and then by many exactions 
and provocations, exasperating them. Such is the 
story here. 

‘the old year has not passed away and the new 
commenced, without our having to commemorate 
in this distant land the mercy and goodness 
which have brought us hitherto, and prayerfally 
casting ourselves renewedly upon our Heavenly 
Father, and desiring to commit our way to Him 
for the future. 
time been passed, without our especially turning 
in thought and earnest longing towards our 
friends far away. We know not the state of our 
beloved country now, nor what changes may 














































































































































































































































































































Neither has this waymark of 
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have been wrought in our own dear circles. We 
can only lift up our souls to God on their behalf, 


With our united love to all our friends, I close 
for the present. 


Your affectionate friend, 
JoEL Bean. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 19, 1862. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE DisTRICT oF 
CoLuMBIA.—The passage of a Bill, by large ma- 
jorities in the U. S. Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the abolition of slavery in the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, must be regarded as one of the 
most important occurrences of this eventful pe- 
riod, and we may hope it will lead to the, adoption 
of a similar measure by several of the slaveholding 
States. 
strong opposition is felt, and will, probably, form 
a part of the policy of political partizans in the 
North, on the erroneous supposition that the 
abolition of slavery will induce the emancipated 
people to remove by thousands into the Free 
States. 
dred colored persons in Philadelphia, from Vir- 
ginia, has been the occasion, through artful mis- 
representations, of much excitement, particu- 


It is but too evident, however, that 


The recent arrival of less than one hun- 


larly among the laboring classes, who have been 
made to believe that their “ craft is in danger,” 
although the influx of thousands of white 


laborers from Europe would be looked upon with 


complacency by the same persons. 

As asample of the disingenuous manner in 
which the false idea that emancipation will inun- 
date the North with colored laborers is promul- 
gated, we quote the following remarks from a 
New York newspaper :—“ If we do not wish to 
see the free States overrun with negroes, we 
must insist that no settlement of our difficulties 
shall take place until the South shall give bonds 
to keep her slave population within her own 
territory. To this conclusion the conservative 
mind of the North is rapidly hastening. Is there 
any sane man who does not look with alarm, as 
well as disgust, at the idea of domesticating two 
or three millions of contrabands among us? And 
in what possible way can we avoid this calamity, 
except by frankly making known to the South 
that we will not have, we will not harbor, we do 
uot want their negroes?” One of the Repre- 


sentatives in Congress, from Philadelphia, voted 
against the bill for the abolition of slavery im 
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the District of Columbia, for the purpose, as he 
avowed, of protecting Pennsylvania, as far as his 
vote could do it, from an inundation of negroes 
who “‘may come like black locusts, and settle 
down upon us.” 

A truthful answer to the simple question, Why 
do the colored people come North ? dissipates at 
once all these fears and false views. They come 
to secure the freedom which is denied them in 
the South. Give them liberty there, and no 
inducement of climate, or wages, or social and 
political standing, nor any other consideration, 
would be sufficient to tempt them to change 
their residence. On the contrary, thousands 
now in the North would gladly return to their 
kindred in the South, if they could live there as 
freemen. 

Emancipation is, therefore, the true and grand 
panacea in the case, as regards both the South 
and the North—retaining millions of laborers 
and artisans, on their native soil, where their 
serviccs are needed, and cbviating the necessity 
of their emigration to a section of the country 
whose climate and associations are not congenial 
to them. 

MeEmoriAL or Evizanetu CLIBBoRN.— Near 
the close of our last volume, a short notice of 
the decease of this beloved friend was inserted, 
and finding in the English Annual Monitor, ré- 
cently published, a more extended account af 
her life and last days, which we think will be 
interesting and instructive to many in this coun 
try, beside those who knew her personally, we 
give it to our readers this week. Having long 
enjoyed the highly valued privilege of a personal 
acquaintance and a cordial correspondence with 
Elizabeth Clibborn, the Editor can add his tes- 
timony to all that is said of her social qualities, 
her expansive Christian love, her tender con- 
cern for the welfare of the youth, and her con- 
stant interest in all that related to the promo- 
tion of Christianity, generally, and of the pros- 
perity of her own religious Society. 


——_—<68— _____ 


GENERAL FEELING OP THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
—An English correspondent, who kindly sends 
a brief account of the proceedings of a public 
meeting at Leeds, which is inserted in another 
part of this paper, earnestly assures us that the 
general feeling of the English people is one of 
hearty sympathy with the Northern States; and 
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that the ill feeling, and the insulting articles 
which appear in some of their newspapers, ema- 
nate from “a low portion of the aristocracy,” 
and from the “ war-party.”” These are persons 
who “ get great incomes out of the people’s hard 
earnings, voting away, in the House of Com- 
mons, immense sums for army and navy esti- 
mates, indirectly to enrich themselves and their 
cliques.” 

“Do not believe the war party papers,” says 
our correspondent. “The Morning Star and 
Dial and Jobn Bright speak the heart and 
feeling of the English people.” We hope this 
is the case, and that the real character and 
origin of the tremendous conflict which is deso- 
lating large portions of our country, and pre- 
paring heavy burdens for the present population 
and for succeeding generations, will be more 
clearly understsood in Great Britain, leading to 
a renewal of the cordial friendship which hap- 
pily existed between us before the breaking out 
of the Southern rebellion. 


Many of our readers will be pleased to learn 
that the Petition to Congress noticed a few 
weeks since in the Review, has been presented 
to the Senate by Charles Sumner, and to the 
House by Wm. VD. Kelley, with fifteen thousand 
signatures. More than one thousand signatures 
have been received since, and, with others that 
may come in, will be duly forwarded to 
Washington. 


ALUMNI AssocrATION OF HAVERFORD COL- 
LEGE—Prize Essay.—The following notice, 
taken from the minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing of the “Alumni Association of Haverford 
College ” is published by request of the Execu- 
tive Committee, for the information of the mem- 
bers. 


Resolved, That a prize of Fifty Dollars be 
offered for the best Essay on any of the follow- 
ing subjects :— 

1. The causes which chiefly promote or retard 
the spread of Christianity. 

2. The utility of Manual-labor Schools. 

3. The physical and moral effects of the gen- 
eral introduction of machinery upon mankjnd. 

4. The influence of the teachings of George 
Fox on civil and religious liberty. 

Which prize shall be open to the competition 
of the members of this Association and the un- 
dergraduates of Haverford College, until the 
first day of the Sixth month, 1862, and be 
awarded by a Committee of three to be appoint- 
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ed by the President, and to act under the regu- 
lations of the standing rules on the subject of 
prizes. 

The rules to be observed by competitors are 
as follows :— 

“ Competitors for the prize shall send their 
Essays signed by an assumed name, and designa- 
ting for which prize the essay competes, and 
shall accompany them by a sealed envelope, con- 
taining the real and fictitious names, which en- 
velope shall not be opened until after the prize 
is awarded. 

“The Essays are to be presented, written 
upon good letter paper, of the ordinary quarto 
size, with a margin of not less than one inch at 
the top and bottom, and on each side, and the 
leaves securely stitched together. The Essays 
must not exceed in length twenty-five printed 
pages of the North American Review.” 

The names and addresses of the Committee 
appointed by the President to award the prize 
are as follows :— 

Dr. Henry Hartshorne, No. 1483 Arch St., 

Benjamin V. Marsh, No. 309 Market Street, 

James Whitall, No. 410 Race Street, Phila- 
delphia. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association, will be held at the Committee 
200m, Arch street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth 
month 12th, 1862, at 4 o’clock. 

W.S. HILLES, Secretary, 
Philadelphia. 
4th month 26th, 1862. 3t. 


rr 
FRIENDS ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


Friends Asylum for the Insane, near Frankford, 
(Twenty-third ward, Philadelphia. ) 

Physician and Superintendent, Joshua H. Worth- 
ington, M.D. Application for the admission of pa- 
tients may be made to the Superintendent, to Charles 
Ellis, Clerk of the Board of Managers, No. 724 
Market street, Philadelphia, or to any other member 
of the Board. 


ENGLISH ANNUAL MONITOR, 1862. 


A few copies of this valuable little publication, are 
still to be obtained at this office. Price 40 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 7 

Tue American ANNUAL MoniTor has been delayed 
longer than usual this year, but we hope to receive 
it by the time this notice reaches the readers of the 
Review. Its price will be, as heretofore, 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. Early application for both of these 
is desirable, to JOSEPH POTTS, 

Box 2149, P. O., Philada. 
iia ella 
FRIENDS’ HORSES. 

Friends coming to the city to attend Yearly Meet- 
ing, or at other times, on the sérvice of the Socicty, 
can have their horses taken care of at the stables of 
the Montgomery Hotel, N. E. cor. of Sixth and Willow 
Streets ; at the White Horse Hotel, Callowhill, above 
Fifth ; at Watson’s Stables, Marshall Street, below 
Brown; and at Robert Smith’s Stables, Bristol, Bucks 
County, Pa. 
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The Second Annual Conference of Teachers in 
Friends’ First-day Schools in Philadelphia and its 
vicinity, will be held at 8 o’clock in the evening, of 
Third-day the 22d inst., at the North East corner of 
Broad and Arch sts., entrance on Broad st. 

ans ecalsllle asicc 


Friends coming to attend Yearly Meeting, will find 
comfortable lodgings and board at S. Cooper’s, No, 
25 North 7th st. 


eo 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL AT UNION 
SPRINGS. 


The Summer term of this Institution is to open on 
Fourth-day, the 21st of Fifth month next, and con- 
tinue 18 weeks. The price for boarding, washing 
and ordinary tuition is $52; for the children of 
members of New York Yearly Meeting, $43. Cata- 
logues containing regulations and course of study 
forwarded to all applicants. 

J.J. THOMAS, Sec. of Committee. 

Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
3teow. 
Seen ice 

Diep, on the 24th of 3d mo., 1862, near Waynes- 
ville, Warren Co., Ohio, Epwarp Lyncn, in the 88th 
year of his age, a member of Miami Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

, on the 8th of 3d mo., 1862, in New Castle, 
Westchester Co., N. Y., Puese I. UNpernitt, aged 
85 years ; an esteemed member of Chappaqua Month- 
ly Meeting. 


, at New Hampton, Chickasaw Co. Iowa, 3d mo. 
14th, 1862, Roserr S.. son of Samuel and Hannah 
Cotant, aged two months and eleven days. 


——— + ~er 


From The Christian Observer. 


THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS, AND ITS DISREGARDED 
LESSONS. 
(Concluded from page 508.) 

The new commissioner, Don Francesco de 
Bobadilla, received the fullest powers to investi- 
gate and redress the grievances of the colonists ; 
powers so full, indeed, that under them he pro- 
ceeded, on his arrival at St. Domingo, to put 
the Admiral and his brother into irons, and to 
send them back to Spain. Thus the great dis- 
coverer of the new world left the lands which he 
had given to Spain, in October, 1500, ‘ shack- 
led like the vilest of culprits, amidst the scoffs 
and shouts of a miscreant rabble, who sent curses 
after him from the shores of the island he had 
so recently added to the civilized world.” He 
arrived at Cadiz, in December, a prisoner and 
in chains. There was a general burst of in- 
dignation throughout Spain, and the king and 
queen so far shared iu the feeling, as to send 
instant orders that he should be released, and 
treated with all distinction. He appeared be- 
fore the sovereigns in Granada on the 17th of 
December. ‘“‘ When the queen beheld the vener- 
able man approach, and thought on all he had 
done, and all he had suffered, she was moved to 
tears.” Very naturally, the long-suppressed 
feelings of the injured hero burst forth ; ‘he 
threw himself on his knees, and for some time 
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could not utter a word, for the violence of his 
tears and sobbings.” Was there ever a more 
striking proof given of the wisdom and kindness 
displayed in the counsel to Baruch, “ Seekest 
thou great things for thyself? seek them not, 
saith the Lord”? The whole of these unmerit- 
ed sufferings of the great navigator may be 
traced to his unwise determination to be “ great ;”” 
to have great wealth, great power, great honor 
and distinction. By this one error, he made 
thousands of foes, and no degree of purity or 
virtue could avai! in the presence of such hosts 
of envenomed detractors. 

One more step remained between him and the 
grave. Columbus was now in Spain; he was 
soothed and comforted, but to his greatly covet- 
ed government and dignity he was never re- 
stored. Ferdinand had but grudgingly conced- 
ed his “demands” in 1492, and now, ten years 
having passed away, and the Admiral being in 
Spain, there was no alacrity shown in doing him 
the justice which he sought, or in replacing him 
in the “ viceroyalty” of the new world. Another 
commissioner, Ovando, was appointed to super- 
sede Bobadilla, and Columbus was told that an 
interval of repose would allow bad passions to 
subside, and would promote the peace and wel- 
fare of the colony. Thus, all through 1501 and 


the first portion of 1502, Columbus was detained 
in Spain, while old age was rapidly creeping 


upon him. But his active mind could not rest, 
nor could he fail to perceive that his discoveries 
were still exceedingly imperfect. Reflection on 
the past only served to convince him that much 
remained to be done, and he soon made a fresh 
application to the sovereigns to be allowed to 
prosecute his still unfinished investigations. 
Ferdinand judged this a good opportunity of 
keeping the Admiral employed at a distance from 
Cuba and Hispaniola. Four small ships were 
granted him, and in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age, he again sallied forth on this his last 
voyage of discovery. His first occupation, which 
consumed four months, was in exploring the 
Bay of Llonduras, and the whole of that coast, 
in search of a strait which he still fancied would 
open to him the road to India and to China. 
The whole of this voyage was one of hardship, 
toil, and danger. Storms, strife with the natives, 
and the weak and shattered condition of his 
vessels rendered it from May, 1502 to June, 
1503, a period of great difficulty and trouble. 
At last, in the latter mouth, he brought his two 
remaining vessels into harbor at Jamaica, where 
he stranded them, to avoid their total loss by 
foundering. Here he Was detained a whole 
year, by the cruel disregard of Ovando, the 
governor of St. Domingo, who, not desiring his 
presence in that colony, sent him word that “he 
could not spare vessels to bring him off.” Twelve 
months elapsed before this ruthless man felt 
compelled, by mere shame, to take steps for the 
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Admiral’s release. At last, on the 28th of Juae, 
1504, two vessels having arrived, Columbus left 
his island-prison for St. Domingo ; from whence, 
on the 12th of September, he took his last voyage 
back to Spain. In November he reached Seville 
—‘ a broken-down old man, encumbered with 
debt, and surrounded with needy adventurers, 
who laid their ruin at his door.” He had pur- 
posed, in the days of his golden dreams, the 
equipment, like a prince, of a royal army, for 
the rescue of the holy sepulchre! Instead of 
which, bear his own description of himself, in 
one of his letters to his sovereigns :-— 

“Such is my fate, that twenty years of service, 
through which I passed with so much toil and 
danger, have profited me nothing; and at this 
day I do not possess a roof in Spain that I can 
call my own. Lf I wish to eat or sleep, I have 
nowhere to go but to the inn or tavern, and I 
seldom have wherewith to pay the bill. I have 
not a hair upon me that is not gray; my body 
is infirm ; and all that was left me, as well as to 
my brothers, has been taken away and sold, 
even to the frock that I wore, to my great dis- 
honor. I implore your highnesses to forgive my 
complaints. I am, indeed, in as ruined a con- 
dition as [have related. Hitherto I have wept 
over others; may Heaven now have mercy upon 
me, and may the earth weep for me!” 

In this spirit he returned to Spain—to find a 
grave. His sincere friend and patroness, the 
admirable Isabella, died shortly after his return, 
and Ferdinand was ever cold-hearted and selfish. 
“He received bim with many expressions of 
kindness, but with those cold, ineffectual smiles 
which convey no warmth to the heart.” Ap- 
peal after appeal was made, but the replies of 
Ferdinand were always evasive. In fact, the 
king had no intention of conceding the one point 
respecting which Columbus was chiefly anxious. 
To bequeath the perpetual viceroyalty of “the 
Indies” to his son Diego, and to his descend- 
ants, as a matter of hereditary right, was the 
point always uppermost in his mind. “ This,” 
he writes to the king, “is a matter which con- 
cerns my honor. As to all the rest, do as your 
majesty may thiak proper—give or withhold as 
may be most for your interest, and I shall be 
content. I believe the anxiety caused by the 
delay of this affair is the principal cause of my 
ill-health.” Strange infatuation! Had Colum- 
bus calmly reviewed his past life, he might have 
seen that this greatly prized viceroyalty had 
been his ruin—had been the cause of all his 
sufferings. And to his son it must have brought 
equal woes. If it were a power real and abso- 
lute, it would have uncrowned the king of Spain, 
and rendered the heirs of Columbus “ lords of 
the Indies.” But if unreal, as in times past, 
it was sure to bring other Bobadillas and Ovandos 
from Spain to harass, counteract, and persecute 
the viceroy. Columbus could hardly have left 
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to his son a more fatal legacy. Yet he himself 
confesses that the denial of this claim was 
breaking his heart: “‘ the anxiety caused by this 
affair is the principal cause of my ill-health.” 
“It appears that his majesty does not see fit to 
fulfil that which he, with the queen, who is now 
in glory, promised me by word and seal. I have 
done what I could, and must leave the rest to 
God !” 

And so he died, in May, 1506, being about 
seventy years of age. He was a sincerely re- 
ligious man, after the religion of his day. He 
was enthusiastic, noble-minded, sincere, and 
warm-hearted. Of the grand mission and 
achievement of his life it is needless to speak, 
for men are forward and eager to recognize and 
extol it. Our object has been, while sympa- 
thizing with his wrongs, to point out the chief 
lesson which is taught us by his history. His 
fame, the honor attaching to his name and 
family, was already assured by his own deeds, 
and needed not the extrinsic help of titles or 
privileges. And had he left his reward to the 
free will of the sovereigns whom he so greatly 
served, it could not have been a niggardly one, 
Leaving the toils and anxieties of government 
to others, had he asked and obtained better and 
more efficient fleets of discovery, he might, in 
his own lifetime, have circumnavigated America, 
and colonized Mexico and Peru. 

Among the many lessons of practical wisdom 
for every-day life which are scattered up and 
down the pages of the Holy Scriptures, there is, 
perhaps, scarcely one which is more needed for 
constant use, or one which men are more ready 
to pass over with silent disregard, than God’s 
message to Baruch, “ Seckest thou great things 
for thyself? seek them not, saith the Lord.” 
Although again and again enforced by Christ 
himself, in such words as,— Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures on earth; for where your 
treasure is, there will your hearts be also :”’— 
‘“‘A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of things which he possesseth :”’—“ How hardly 
shall a rich man enter into the kingdom of 
God :”’—these emphatic warnings fall ineffectu- 
ally upon “ears that are dull of hearing.’’ 
Apostles have followed their Master in warning 
their hearers, that “‘ they that will be rich, fall 
into temptation and a spare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in 
destruction and perdition;’” and in exhorting 
them to “set their affections on things above, 
not on things on the earth ;” but, throughout 
all ages, “ the love of this present world” has 
carried away the vast majority of hearers, and 
‘the deceitfalness of riches has choked the 
word, so that it remained unfruitful.” 

Yet beacon-lights, marking the rocks on which 
many gallant ships have foundered, are not 
wanting. Numerous, indeed, are the fearful 
mementos which have come to us from past 
ages, of those who either have ‘‘ made shipwreck 
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of the faith,” or else, as God’s erring children, 
have had their ‘offences visited with the rod, 
and their sin with scourges.”” We are not call- 
ed upon, nor are we able, to discriminate actual- 
ly between the one class and the other; but 
when we observe a notable instance of a great 
and perhaps a good man, bringing suffering and 
humiliation on himself by disregarding all these 
warnings, it seems a plain duty to compare the 
fault with its consequences; so that, even to 
human eyes, “God may be justified when he 
speaketh, and be clear when he judgeth.” And 
among all the records of the past, we know of 
no more remarkable proof of the practical wis. 
dom and benevolence of the message to Baruch 
than is given in the biography of which we have 
sketched the outline. 

We follow the great navigator with sympathy 
and with painful commiseration. We abhor the 
hard-hearted selfishness of his numerous ene- 
mies, and the frigid indifference of those who 
ought to have been his zealous protectors. But 
still, amidst all this, we trace the main cause of 
all Columbus’ sufferings to himself. Not to any 
crimes, not to any excesses, not to any immorali- 
ties, but simply to that one mistaken idea with 
which he sct out; an idea which ran entirely 
counter to that divine wisdom which had said, 
“ Seekest thou great things for thyself; seek 
them not, saith the Lord.” 


a 
THE LESSONS OF MEN’S LIVES. 


George Brummell entered the fashionable 
world at the age of twenty-one, with a princely 
fortune at command. He gave himself wholly 
and entirely to the cultivation of the highest 
tastes of fashionable life. He spent £800 a 
year on dress alone, and so refined was he in his 
manners and grace, that he came to be admitted 
to the highest circles of the nobility ; and the 
“ Prince Regent,” says his biographer, ‘“ would 
occasionally attend his dressing room for an 
hour in the morning, to watch the mysterious 
grace with which he discharged the duties of 
his toilet.” Years passed away, and this man’s 
fortune was spent. His friends then deserted 
him; he fled to the Continent—begged for his 
bread in the streets of Paris, and died in a lu- 
natic asylum. He had sown the wind—he reaped 
the whirlwind ; and with him the fashions of 
this life were found to be “vanity of vanities 
and vexation of spirit.” 

The great Duke of Marlborough accumulated 
a million of money, and died in wretchedness 
of mind, while his property went to enrich 4 
family who were looked upon by him during his 
lifetime as his greatest enemies. A Scottish 
nobleman took a friend to the summit of a hill 
on his property, and told him that all he could 
look on was hisown. ‘Surely your lordship 
must be a happy man,” said this friend: to 
which he replied, “1 do not believe that there 
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is in all this vast circuit a more unhappy man 
than myself.” 

The wealthy Colonel Charteris, when dying, 
said he would give £30,000 to any one who 
could prove to his satisfaction that there was no 
such place as hell. 

Elwes, the miser, when dying, was found 
weeping with anxiety and grief, because he had 
mislaid a five-pound note. 

But of all men who have sought for enjoy- 
ment in riches, perhaps the case of the late 
William Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey, in Eng- 
land, is the most remarkable. Iuheriting a 
large fortune, he at first resided in Portugal, 
where he lived in a monastery, “ the ceiling of 
which was gilded and painted, the floor spread 
with Persian carpets of the finest texture; the 
tables decked with superb ewers and basins of 
chased silver.” “A stream of water flowed 
through his kitchen, from which were formed 
reservoirs containing every kind of river fish. 
On one side were heaped up loads of game and 
venison; on the other side were vegetables and 
fruit in endless variety. Beyond a long line of 
stores extended a row of ovens, and close to 
them, hillocks of the finest wheaten flour, rocks 
of sugar, jars of the purest oil, and pastry in 
various abundance.” The magnificent saloon 
in which he dined was covered with pictures, 
and lighted up with a profusion of wax tapers 


in services of silver, and the banquet usually 
consisted of rarities and delicacies of every sea- 
son, from different countries. When in England, 
he pulled down a splendid mansion, erected by 
his father, at a cost of nearly a quarter of a 
million of money, to build an abbey, whose tow- 
ers, like the tower of Babel, might reach to 


heaven. A wall nearly twenty miles in circum- 
ference inclosed his mansion and grounds, and 
80 costly were the furnishings of the place, that 
its glories transcended those of oriental splen- 
dor. One who saw the abbey and grounds says, 
“Gold and silver vases and cups are so numer- 
ous here that they dazzle the eye; and when one 
looks around at the cabinets, candelabra and or- 
naments which decorate the rooms, we may al- 
most imagine that we stand in the treasury of 
some oriental prince, whose riches consist en- 
tirely in vessels of gold and silver, enriched 
with precious stones of every sort, from the ru- 
by to the diamond.” Such was Beckford, of 
Fonthill Abbey, with his princely mansion, and 
an income of £100,000 a year. But was he 
happy? No. He was wretched ; and a reverse 
of fortune having unexpectedly come upon him, 
he was driven from his mansion, spent the last 
of his days in misery, and died, another painful 
example of the folly of setting the heart! on 
earthly enjoyments, and proving again the truth 
of the wise man’s words, “ Vanity of vanities, 
saith the preacher, all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.”’ 

William Pitt, son of the great earl of Chat- 
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ham, was endowed with the rarest gifts of na- 
ture, and at the early age of twenty-four, was 
prime minister of England. “The mightiest 
intellects,” says one who knew him well, “ bent 
before him, and the highest offices were in his 
patronage. Each morning when he rose, he was 
entitled to assert that, in the vast empire of 
England, the sun shone on none who was in re- 
ality, however he might be in name, more pow- 
erful than himself. And yet this great man 
during his public career was always wretched, 
miserable, unhappy.” “He died,” says a bi- 
ographer, “in his forty-seventh year, on the 
anniversary of the very day on which he entered 
Parliament. Oh, what a difference there was 
between the buoyant youth of twenty and the 
careworn statesman of forty-seven! Before the 
eyes of the one sparkled a long vista of political 
enjoyments and honors; before the eyes of the 
other were the anxieties and cares which had 
attended them when grasped. He had followed 
as his object in life, unsanctified ambition, and 
he found it vanity and vexation of spirit; “ and 
died,” says Wilberforce, “ of a broken heart.” 

Robert Clive was a mercantile clerk in India. 
He had a passion for the life of a soldier, and 
obtained an ensigney in the army of the Kast. 
Here he rose until he became the conqueror of 
India, and had the treasures of the East poured 
at his feet. ‘* The whole kingdom,” wrote bis 
father.to him, “is in transport at the glory and 
success you have gained ; come away, and let us 
rejoice together.” He returned, was impeached 
by the House of Commons, and was so chagrined 
and disappointed that he took his own life. 

(To be concluded.) 


——_—_ + ~~ 
For Friends’ Review, 
AFFLICTION. 
‘Blessed are they that mourn.” 


The query of our Lord, addressed to his dis- 
ciples when overwhelmed with darkness and 
surrounded with danger, seems to convey the 
idea of regret, that they should so easily intro- 
duce themselves to additional evils by giving 
way to despair. As it was designed to direct 
their attention to the origin of their fears, when 
adversity marks us for its victims, and trials 
gather thick and fast, we might discover that 
our grounds for fear were very small, did we 
but indulge in that course of calm reflection 
necessary for an honest answer to the question, 
“ Why are ye so fearful?” An impartial and 
candid review of those truths revealed for the 
encouragement of men, teaches that undue fear- 
fulness and dejection in the proving scenes of 
life, are referable to the defective moral con- 
dition of the governed, and not to any imper- 
fections in the decision of the great moral 
Governor. His mercy is without measure, and 
his power is commensurable with it. While it 
is not His will that “any should perish,” His 
‘hand is not shortened that it cannot save.” 
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And when we remember that though His grace 
may be “sufficient”? for us, we may yet be 
strangers to its virtue ; that though “ whatsoever 
we ask in His name” shall be given, yet we may 
ask “amiss,” and consequently not receive ; we 
conclude that our fearfulness must have its origin 
in the cause implied in the succeeding question 
of our Lord, when he asks with peculiar em- 
phasis, “ How is it that ye have no faith?” 

In our intercourse with men, it is common to 
meet with those estimations of the Christian 
virtues that have been formed from the success- 
ful career of the honest, moral, and industrious 
men of the world; and rather uncommon to find 
a proper estimate, based upon the manifest power 
of religion to sustain the soul in all the agita- 
tions of life’s tempestuous sea. And it is on this 
ground that men whose lives are strictly moral, 
whose zeal is ardent and whose creed is sound, 
often droop under a weight of fear, when, in the 
course of the spiritual warfare, God is pleased 
to test, by the ordeal of affliction, the strength 
of their faith. That dispensation of trial, de- 
signed by its accompanying deliverance to reveal 
the mercy and love of God, is mistaken for a 
suspension of those attributes in respect to them, 
and the feelings of David are realized, when in 
his “ haste” he cried, “I am cut off from before 
thine eyes.” 

The true import of our Saviour’s query is 
evidently a gentle reproof of these feelings, as 
manifested in His disciples, by the expression, 
‘¢ We perish ;” and from this we conclude that 
fear is not the effect which God has designed to 
follow affliction as a moral cause. But on the 
contrary, we find our fallen nature must be sub- 
dued before we can enjoy that harmony of the 
moral feelings which constitutes the bliss of 
heaven; and as “our light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, worketh for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory,” salvation, 
and not fear, must be regarded as the legitimate 
result of that course of discipline instituted by 
unerring wisdom. It is when we are actuated by 
a living desire for moral and religious growth, 
that we are able to endure the huwiliations of 
affliction as essential to that growth; it is when 
our aspirations for purity of heart counterbalance 
the innate love of ease, that we can “ rejoice in 
tribulation,” or hope to be “blessed” when we 
‘‘ mourn.” H. C. A. 


paella 
ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING IN LEEDS, ENGLAND. 


At a recent meeting of. the Leeds Young 
Men’s Anti-Slavery Society, after the reading of 
the annual report and the adoption of a resolu- 
tion which asserted the great principle that 
freedom is the right of every man, George 
Thompson delivered a long and eloquent speech. 
He said he would submit to the meeting a reso- 
lution, leaving them to judge of the feelings of 
those who saw the dawning of that day which 
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now draws near its meridian, and which he be- 
lieved would soon shine upon the habitations of 
those who had been slaves, illumining their un- 
compensated toil, and enlighten their path in the 
voble pursuit of freedom. The resolution was 
as follows:—“That this meeting hails with 
heartfelt satisfaction, and with a joyful hope of 
its ultimate complete success, the humane and 
enlightened proposition which, ‘in full view of 
his responsibility to God and to his country,’ 
President Linculn has recently laid before the 
United States’ Congress, on the subject of slave- 
ry,—which proposition has already been adopted 
by the House of Representatives—and, earnestly 
trusting that it may be as cordially adopted by 
the Senate, prays that, under the blessings of 
divine Providence, its practical effect may be— 
the cessation of the horrors of civil war, the res- 
toration of national harmony, and the speedy 
emancipation of all in America hitherto held in 
unjust bondage.” He said that the President’s 
message in favor of emancipation was an event of 
unspeakable moment—fraught with the issues 
both of peace and war, and with the destinies both 
of the living and future generations. It was an 
event which would carry gladness to the hearts of 
the friends of justice, truth and freedom through- 
out the world. It was an event which inaugurated 
a new era in the history of the republic of Amer- 
ica. It was an event, which would enlist on the 
side of the wise and good man who is at the 
head of the Government of the United States, 
the sympathy and moral support of all the peo- 
ples and governments of the civilized world. 
The message, in substance, was simply this, “I, 
Abraham Lincoln, in full view of my responsi- 
bilities to God and to my country, do recommend 
to you, the Congress of the United States, the 
initiative movement in a great work for the 
emancipation of every slave now within the 
Union, and the freedom of every slave in every 
territory that may hereafter be annexed to the 
Union.” May He who put it into the head of 
Mr. Lincoln to pen this message incline the 
hearts of the Congress to adopt it, and so order 
events that such practical results may flow from 
it, as shall realize the hopes of the oppressed, 
and justify the expectations which have been 
begotten by a document equally conspicuous for 
its wisdom and its beneficence. While there was 
a manifest desire, nay the expression of a fixed 
determination, to keep within the limits of con- 
stitutional authority, and to vindicate to the last 
the rights of the individual States, there was 
equally apparent a conviction that in the event 
f a contumacious adherence tothe institution of 
blavery, the institution itself is a thing to be 
dealt with as an evil, a crime, and a curse—to 
be swept away if it should be found to impede 
the progress of the movement, the objects of 
which are, the reintegration of the Union, and 
the re-establishment of the Constitution upon 4 
just and permanent basis. Mr. Thompson then 
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proceeded to analyse the message, and to describe 
its character, objects, and ultimate results, and 
he proceeded to note other signs of progress 
which were visible, and to expose the iniquity 
of the Southern rebellion, which he said was not 
the case of an oppressed people rising in defence 
of their rights, or to overthrow a tyrannical dy- 
nasty, but a desperate man-stealing oligarchy 
bent upon extinction of free institutions univer- 
sally. In conclusion, he expressed his hope and 
belief that the conflict would work out the re- 
demption of four millions of human beings and 
rescue a great continent from ascandal anda curse. 


nssenicenciniilipbncaincias 
TO THE COMFORTER. 


Mighty Comforter, to thee 

In our feebleness we flee ; 
Oh, unveil thy gracious face, 
Spread out all thy wondrous grace, 


Strengthener of the poor and weak, 
To thy power for strength we seek ; 

Heavenly fulness, from above, 

Oh, descend in blessed love. 
Patient Teacher of the blind, 
Opener of the sin-seal’d mind, 

Fix in us thy sure abode, 

And reveal the Christ of God. 
Guider of the erring feet 
In the waste or busy street, 

Lead us through life’s Babei-crowds, 

Through its pathless solitudes. 
True Earicher of the poor, 

Enter thou our lonely door; 

Let thy liberal hand impart 

Heavenly riches to our heart. 
Looser of the bonds of sin, 

Oh, make haste and enter in; 

Break each link, till there remains 

Not one fragment of our chains. 
Loving Spirit, come, oh come! 

Find in us thy endless home ; 

Find in this our world below 

A dwelling for thy glory now. 
Holy Light, upon us shine, 

With thy energy divine; 
Heavenly Brightness, break thou forth, 
Over this benighted earth. 


With the eternal Father one, 
One with the eternal Son; 
Eternal Spirit, thee we praise, 


Now and through eternal days. Bonar. 


—_—_——.6 ——___—_. 


THE SELF-CHALLENGE, 


Up, drowsy hopes and loves | 
So slow to rise, 
And pass above this ring of lower air, 
To the wide cirele of the pure and fair, 
God’s upper skies! 
Wake, sluggish soul of mine! 
So slow to break 
The fond old dreams of long, long summer-bloom 
The dear deception of an earthly home ;— 
Awake, awake! 


Laden with life’s thick clay, 
Clinging to dust, 
Thou fightest against Him who fights for thee, 
Thou claspest still thy bonds and misery :-— 
Yet rise thou must ! 
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Thy treasure is above ! 
Dost thou repine ? 
Thy dross is changed to gold, thy gold to dross, 
Thy loss to gain, and all thy gain to loss ;— 
God’s wealth is thine ! 


Thy shelter is the cross ! 

Thy peace the blood ; 
Thy light and guide the pillar-cloud above ; 
Thy resting place the everlasting love 

Of God, thy God! 


Thy covert is the shade 
Of heavenly wings ; 
Thy trustiest counsellor and bosom friend, 
Who loveth and will love thee to the end, 
Is King of kings. 


Foe of thy foes is He ; 
Thy shield and sword; 
He takes thy side against the proud and strong, 
He keeps thee from the spoiler’s hate and wrong, 
Thy God and Lord! 


No ill can thee betide ; 
Life’s shadiest mood 
Brightens to sunshine in love’s genial ray, 
And sorrow’s slowest clouds dissolve in day. 
All ill is good. 


Cheer up then, silent soul, 
Press blithely on; 
Watch not the clouds, nor shiver in the showers, 
Heed not the shadows, neither count the hours, 
Till heaven be won. 


Work and deny thyself ; 
Take up thy cross; 
Follow the Master wheresoe’er He leads ; 
Be a disciple not in words but deeds ; 
Shrink not from loss. 


Count well, count well the cost, 
Nor grudge to pay; 
Be it reproach, or toil, or pain, or strife, 
Be it the loss of » 1,—gold, fame, and life ; 
The end is day! 
Bonar. 


————~<0e———___ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forri@n INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
29th ult. 

Encianp.—The principal topic of discussion in the 
House of Commons for the previous week, was the 
plan proposed by government for some changes in the 
administration of the public educational establish- 
ments, but the opposition was so strong that the 
government finally announced that it would make a 
concession, in order to settle the controversy. 

George Peabody, an American banker, who has re- 
sided twenty-five years in London, has placed in 
the hands of trustees the sum of £150,000, (about 
$750,000), to be employed in ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the poor of London. Without dictating the ap- 
plication of the donation, further than that no dis- 
tinction shall be madeamong the recipients on account 
of their religious or political views, he suggests that 
its employment in providing improved dwellings for 
the virtuous poor would be agreeable to his wishes. 


Farance.—The shipping returns of the seaports for 
1861, just published, exhibit a great increase in the 
imports of grain over the preceding year, and a de- 
crease of exports, owing chiefly to the state of affairs 
in America. 


Iraty.—The Pope manifests a determination to 
retain his temporal power, if possible, and in a recent 
address declared that although that power was not 
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certainly to be regarded as a “ dogma,” it was never- 
theless, something ordained in the order of Provi- 
dence as essential to the independence of the church. 


Russta.—Count Nesselrode, who for more than 40 
years, and until the accession of the present Empe- 
ror, held the office of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
died recently in the 82d yearof hisage. He took an 
active part in the diplomatic negotiations which led 
to the fall of Napoleon, and in 1814, treated on be- 
half of Russia for the surrender of Paris to the 
Allies. 


Domestic.—Official dispatches from Com. Foote 
state, that in the surrender of Island No. 10, seven- 
teen rebel officers and 368 privates, besides 100 men 
employed on board the transports, and 100 sick, be- 
came priso”ers, and that 70 cannon, with large quan- 
tities of ammunition and provisions, four steamers 
afloat, with two others and a gunboat which had been 
sunk, were also taken. The small boats sent to the 
aid of Gen. Pope were transported across the penin- 
sula to New Madrid by a channel, partly natural at a 
time of flood, but mainly artificial; part of it was cut 
through heavy timber, where the trees were sawed 
off four feet under water, for a space wide enough to 
permit the boats to pass. The distance is about 12 
miles, and the work was accomplished in two weeks 
by an engineer regiment. The number of prisoners 
taken by Gen. Pope on the mainland is reported to 
exceed 5000, including three generals. <A great 
amount of artillery, &c., was also captured. 

On the 11th the rebel steamers Merrimac, James- 
town and Yorktown, with some smaller boats, came 
out from Norfolk, and the Yorktown captured three 
small sailing vessels lying at anchor about two miles 
from Newport News. Subsequently, some shots were 


exchanged between the rebel vessels and the iron- 
plated Naugatuck, without effect on either side, and 


the former moved off towards Norfolk. 

At our last accounts from the vicinity of Yorktown, 
which are to the 12th, some skirmishing had taken 
place, but with no important result. The rebel force 
is believed to be large,and is very strongly intrenched. 
A fierce and terrible conflict is anticipated at that | 
point. 

The advanced guard of Gen. Mitchell’s division of 
Gen. Buell’s army, by a forced march reached Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, on the 11th inst., and took posses- 
sion of the place, capturing about 200 prisoners, 15 
locomotives and a number of cars, and obtaining 
command at that point of the railroad from Charles- 
ton to Memphis. The next day, an expedition was 
sent eastward on the railroad to Stevenson, at the 
junction of the Chattanooga railroad, where they 
seized five locomotives and a large amount of rolling 
stock, and captured, it is stated, without resistance, 
a rebel force of 2000 who were retreating. Another 
expedition went west to Decatur, and saved the rail- 
road bridge there, which had been fired. 

Official reports of the battle at Pittsburg Landing 
have not yet been published, but the details from 
private sources show that the first day’s conflict re- 
sulted in the driving back of the U. 8. forces from 
their camps to the river and the capture of a large 
number as prisoners, including Gen. Prentiss. The 
arrival of reinforcements during the night enabled 
them the next day to regain their former position, 
and even to pursue the retreating forces for some dis- 
tance, but it does not appear that either side could 
claim a decisive victory. The killed and wounded 
on each side are estimated by thousands, but no cer- 
tain account has yet been received. The rebel Gen- 
eral, A. S. Johnston, was killed. 

The Savannah Republican of the 11th inst., received 
at Fortress Monroe by flag of truce from Norfolk, 
announces the unconditional surrender, on the pre- 
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vious day, of Fort Pulaski, on the Savannah river be- 
low the city of Savannah, after a terrible bombard- 
ment from a Federal battery near it. 


Concress—A bill relative to fixing the salaries of 
District Attorneys passed the Senate on the 9th 
The confiscation bill being under consideration on the 
10th, Willey, of Va., offered an amendment appropri- 
ating $5,000,000 for the colonization of negroes made 
free by this bill or otherwise ; but after it had been 
discussed, on that and the next day, he withdrew it. 
Wilson, of Mass., introduced a bill to amend the Fugi- 
tive Slave act of 1850, and Foster of Conn., one for 
the collection of agricultural statistics, A bill to re- 
move all disabilities of color in persons employed in 
carrying the mails, was passed, yeas 24, nays 11, A 
petition for the abolition of slavery, signed by 15,000 
women, was presented by Charles Sumner on the 14th 
inst. A resolution was adopted, instructing the Com- 
mittee ou Foreign Relations to inquire into the expe- 
diency of providing by law for an exchange of the 
commodities and productions of the United States, 
through our Ministers, Consuls, Vice Consuls, and 
Commissioners, with the different governments to 
which they are accredited. 


The Senate bill to increase the efficiency of the 
medical department of the army, passed the House 
on the 9th. Nearly all the Senate’s amendments to 
the Post Office Appropriation bill were concurred in, 
as were those to the bill authorizing branch post 
offices in cities. The Senate’s amendment to the 
joint resolution that Congress ought to afford aid to 
any State adopting the policy of emancipation, sub- 
stituting the words, “the United States,” for “ Con- 
gress,” was agreed to. The Senate bill abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia was read twice 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole, in which 
it was discussed on the 10th and llth. Several 
amendments were offered; among them one to sub- 
mit the question to the people of the District ata 
special election ; one to change the provision confin- 
ing compensation to loyal claimants; one to strike 
out the provision that the entire amount awarded as 
compensation shall not exceed a sum equal to $300 
for each person shown to have been held by lawful 
claim; one to strike out the clause forbidding the 
exclusion of witnesses on account of color; a sub- 
stitute providing, in substance, that no person not 
now in the District, or who may hereafter be born 
therein, shall be held as a slave, except that persons 
coming to reside temporarily may bring and hold 
slaves, those now held to remain slaves till emanci- 
pated by their owners, compensation to be given 
therefor, and the bill to receive the approval of the 
legal voters ; and another, that children born of slaves 
on and after the Ist prox. be free, and at eighteen 
assert their freedom. All were rejected, and the bill 
as passed by the Senate was reported to the House, 
and passed, yeas 93, nays 39. Two members from 
slave States, Fisher, of Delaware, and Blair, of Mis- 
souri, voted for the bill; of the negative votes, 
twenty-one were from free States. A resolution was 
adopted on the 14th, requesting of the Secretary of 
the Interior information relative to the purchase and 
distribution of cotton seed under the appropriation 
recently made by the House. The Senate joint reso- 
lution transferring the supervision of the Capitol ex- 
tension from the War to the Interior Department, and 
limiting the expenditure thereon to what is neces- 
sary to protect the materials from the elements and 
to complete the dome, was also passed. A resolution 
asking the Secretary of War for information as to the 
reported entry into Missouri of United States troops 
from Kansas, and the carrying away and destruction 
of property, was introduced and referred to the Mili- 
tary Committee. 





